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surgents, the people of Manila were in a bad way for
supplies. Soon after the victory of May I, as I have
already stated, General Don Basilio Augustin Davila,
through the British consul, Mr. Rawson-Walker, had
intimated to me his willingness to surrender to our
squadron. But at that time I could not entertain
the proposition because I had no force with which
to occupy the city, and I would not for a moment
consider the possibility of turning it over to the un-
disciplined insurgents, who, I feared, might wreak
their vengeance upon the Spaniards and indulge in
a carnival of loot.

During July the British consul was very ill. His
death, in fact, occurred early in August. When the
negotiations with the captain-general tending to a
surrender were again broached it was M. Andre who
acted as intermediary, transmitting all messages (al-
ways verbal ones) from the captain-general to me
and from me to the captain-general. I was almost
alone in believing in the sincerity of these negotia-
tions. General Merritt was sceptical, but ready to
defer to my judgment, and so were my chief of staff
and my flag-lieutenant. Nevertheless, I felt con-
fident of the outcome, in which I consider that I
was fully justified by later events.

While M. Andre's work had begun with Don
Basilio on July 24, a cable from Madrid had sum-
marily dismissed Don Basilio from office, with orders
to turn over his authority to General Firmin Jau-is order was not implicitly obeyed, asilies and their conveyers and the plan of
